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The research reported herein was performed pursuant to a contract 
with the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under government 
sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their professional judg- 
ment in the conduct of the project. Therefore, points of view or opinions 
stated do not necessarily represent official Office of Education position 
or policy. 



PREFACE 



This study was one phase of a project on “Research, Development, and 
Demonstration in Adult Training and Retraining” which was financed 
by the United States Office of Education. The entire study was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Institute for Research on Human 
Resources of The Pennsylvania State University. The views expressed 
herein represent those of the authors and' in no way reflect the views of 
any governmental agency. Grant N. Farr, Head, Department of Eco- 
nomics, The Pennsylvania State University, assisted in the over-all plan- 
ning and direction of the study. 

The authors of this report, Robert W. Avery and Herbert A. Chesler 
arc affiliated with the University of Pittsburgh, in the Departments of 
Sociology and Economics, respectively. 

Final responsibility for the entire project and this report rests with 
the project director. 

Many persons from various government agencies, universities, and 
private organizations contributed formally and informally to the con- 
duct of the project and to the achievement of its objectives. They are 
too numerous to mention. However, a specific reference should be made 
to the work of John H. Marvin, who was associated with the project 
staff during the early phases of the project. He contributed significantly 
to the organization of a community action program in the Mon-Yough 
Region of Allegheny County and to the stimulation of research in the 
area. Various members of the staff of the Institute for Research on 
Human Resources also contributed, in many ways, to the end result. 
None of these is to be held responsible for any views expressed. 

Jacob /. Kaufman 
Project Director 
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1 

INTRODUCTION 



This study deals with the process by which the Mon-Yough Community 
Action Committee Inc., (MYCAC) was organized and has developed 
between 1964 and 1966. The formation of MYCAC and its activities 
after its inauguration have provided the bases for a study of the 
feasibility and effectiveness of a community action program in an area 
of numerous relatively small communities with close economic and 
social linkages, whose economic base has been adversely affected, but 
whose traditions have never included significant political cooperation 
in meeting common problems. Chapter 2 describes and analyzes the 
relevant events in the process of organizing, the major problems en- 
countered, and the responses to those problems. Chapter 8 analyzes 
the objectives and activities of MYCAC. Chapter 4 sets forth the eco- 
nomic and demographic profile of the Mon-Yough Region. 

In common with Allegheny County, in which it is largely contained, 
the Mon-Yough Region is heavily industrial, dependent upon steel 
production for its principal livelihood. As changes have occurred in the 
economic arrangements in the steel industry, these have been reflected 
in the entire economic and social fabric of southwestern Pennsylvania. 

However, the Mon-Yough Region differs markedly from the rest of 
Allegheny County in several respects. (1) The rate of population 
growth in Mon-Yough has been less than that for Allegheny County as 
a whole. ( 2 ) The average age of its population has risen. Between 1950 
and 1960 the number of persons 45 years and over rose by more than 
5 percent; those in the age group 19 years and younger rose by more 
than 3 percent. However, those in the age group 20-44 years declined 
by one-fifth, substantially higher than the one-eighth decline for Al- 
legheny County. (3) Mon-Yough in 1960 had a smaller proportion of 
non-whites (7.6 percent) in its population than did Allegheny County 
(8.3 percent). The proportion of Pittsburgh’s population in the non- 
white category was almost double that of Mon-Yough. In fact, most of 
the non-whites in the County are concentrated in a few neighborhoods 
in Pittsburgh. (4) In the post-World War II period the Mon-Yough 
area has had a concentration of its economic base as markets for steel 
have been penetrated by foreign competitors and as technology has 
been adopted in other steel producing areas in the United States, 
leaving the mills in Mon-Yough older, higher cost producers highly 
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sensitive to small fluctuations in the demand for steel. (5) The Mon- 
Yough Region has never possessed a political tradition of cooperation 
among its component communities. 

In this setting, the impulse to create MYCAC slowly took shape in 
the early 1960 s, spearheaded by the United Steelworkers of America 
(USWA). By 1964 the passage of federal legislation, designed to 
apply to some of the problems of regions like Mon-Yough, provided 
the stimulus to attempt a formalization of a community action agency 
in these localities. When it became apparent that the area by itself 
lacked the resources and expertise necessary to such a task, The Penn- 
sylvania State University enlarged its scope of participation in that 
endeavor when it was agreed (between the University and the U. S. 
Office of Education) to test the extent to which the University could 
act as a change agent by supplying a person to act with the local 
participants in seeking a basis for a viable and permanent community 
action organization. In addition, the University was to continue to 
study and analyze the process by which the community worked toward 
organization by community action. 

In this study the evolution of community action in Mon-Yough is 
conceived as a synthesizing process in which parts of other existing 
organizations are recruited and merged to form a synthetic organiza- 
tion (MYCAC). The future character of a community action organiza- 
tion is hypothesized to be contingent upon the nature of the components 
which are drawn into synthesis and their eventual goodness of fit. The 
participants in the new organization, though members of other existing 
organizations, presumably agree to participate in forming a new institu- 
tion because its objectives converge with commitments which these 
people are already serving. An ideally synthesized organization, then, 
can most readily grow in a setting where its mission is a generalization 
of the more specific goals of an array of diverse organizations. In conse- 
quence this idealized organization would stand in a complementary 
relation to each of many other organizations in that each would facil- 
itate the work of the other through cooperation and common member- 
ship. As a generic class, synthetic organizations are in principle 
equipped to attain goals of broader scope than are any of the compo- 
nent organizations which contribute to them. 

In practice, of course, the state of perfection embodied in this 
idealized conception is seldom approached. Nevertheless, the idealized 
form provides a useful benchmark against which the experiences of the 
organizers in Mon-Yough can be compared. 

It is convenient to distinguish four phases in the history of MYCAC: 

1. The Aspirational period, which was the early period when a 
handful of people, including some in the USWA, defined the 
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region’s essentially economic problem, diagnosed Mon-Yough as 
the victim of a progressive disease of growing unemployment 
and underemployment, and set forth aspirations which would 
bring about its recoveiy. The founders operated from the con- 
viction that the region could only be revived to the extent that its 
poorer families could be assured of opportunities for work, educa- 
tion, and full access to the cultural resources of 20th Century 
America. 

2. The Mobilizing period took form as the aspirations became fixed 
and the number of committed individuals and groups slowly grew. 

3. The Formalizing period, whose beginning was marked by incorpo- 
ration of MYCAC in early 1965, gave additional impetus to the 
mobilizing work and provided a mechanism within and through 
which mobilizing could be accomplished. 

4. Synthesizing was the final phase. The synthetic process had 
really commenced earlier but was given special stimulus in 
November 1965 when MYCAC received its first federal grant, and 
in the following month when a fulltime Director was appointed 
and the assembling of a staff began. In August 1966 MYCAC 
received OEO approval for its conduct and administration grant 
which will support it through August 1967. 

The task of achieving internal cohesion among the individual mem- 
bers of MYCAC has proceeded relatively smoothly. One reason for this 
lack of internal disharmony comes from the role and activities of the 
“change agent,” the University researcher who participated from the 
early stages. In fact performing the functions of a Director, he helped 
develop support for MDTA programs and for community action, 
worked closely with the Bureau of Employment Security, assisted in 
the recruitment and selection of a Director for MYCAC, and helped to 
steer activities away from potentially explosive issues for which he had 
developed a sensitivity in his role of disinterested “outsider.” As a con- 
sequence of the intervention of this “change agent” MYCAC was 
created and sent into its formalizing phase with a minimum of internal 
friction among its members. 

The movement toward synthesis has been confronted with two kinds 
of difficulties: (1) the relative dearth of appropriate organizations 
which might naturally join community action in Mon-Yough; and (2) 
the double requirement that MYCAC relate its activities “downward” 
with those of local community action committees and “upward” with 
those of the Allegheny County Community Action Program. 

The dearth of complementary and supportive agencies such as uni- 
versities, research institutes, public and private social agencies, employ- 
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ment agencies, churches, associations benefitting handicapped groups, 
and many others has been a serious problem. It has meant the relative 
absence of the talents of professional specialists capable of being 
utilized by the community action program to provide advice and 
services available in large cities. 

The second problem— that of the role of MYCAC in the entire struc- 
ture of community action programs in the area-has only been partially 
met. Unlike most community action programs under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, MYCAC is not associated with a geographical area 
which is also a single political unit. Its 31 municipalities are not united 
save through the fact that they all lie within Allegheny County. Inter- 
community endeavor is a new experience for most of them. Thus, 
MYCAC from the beginning has had the major task of enlisting support 
from these separate communities, each of which could participate in 
the war on poverty without associating with MYCAC. Furthermore, 
by 1965 Allegheny County had already formed an organization to con- 
struct programs for the entire County (except Pittsburgh). MYCAC 
then has had to justify its status both to its prospective constituents 
and to the County organization. Obviously this has been fertile ground 
for possible jurisdictional disputes. 

In general, * this problem thus far has been reasonably met by some 

ingenious and imaginative activities. With regard to its local con- 
stituencies, MYCAC has operated at various levels. It has made fruitful 
and durable contacts with political leaders in the localities, acquainting 
them with the problems to which MYCAC is directed and the proposed 
programs for combatting them. It has sought to enlist the support of 
individuals and institutions. It has provided contact and facilities for 
the poor. With regard to its relationships to the Allegheny County 
organization, an agreement was reached in December 1965 that 
MYCAC would forward its proposals for grants through the Allegheny 
County Committee for review, either for forwarding to Washington 
with a favorable recommendation or for return to MYCAC with sug- 
gestions for revisions. This distance between MYCAC and the County 
has not become institutionalized into alienation. A step toward fuller 
accommodation has been made by the addition to each board of one 
member from the other board. This type of synthesis, brought about by 
common membership, also is occurring between MYCAC and the 
emerging community action committees in several Mon-Yough com- 
munities. Thus far, at both levels the leaders seem to view the cause 
of disagreement to be inadequate or non-existent channels of com- 
munications, not the personalities and willful behavior of the opposi- 
tion. So long as this continues, the possibilities of amicable and 
constructive resolution of potential conflict are enhanced. 
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MYCAC has sought to enlist support for community action on the 
grounds that the region as a whole can hope to prosper if its poor 
residents are rescued from sub-standard social, economic, and educa- 
tional conditions. Thus far, the USWA (the most influential union in 
the area) has endorsed MYCAC by financial contributions and through 
the efforts of members who are active in MYCAC. The same cannot 
be said of the business community. Business leaders are more problem- 
atical. They have not yet contributed substantial support, financial or 
moral. 

As MYCAC has moved toward fuller synthesis, a series of objectives 
has come to be recognized. Though these objectives did not evolve by 
any official process of discussion and collective decision within 
MYCAC, they have nevertheless come to be commonly understood 
through the kinds of activities in which MYCAC engages or proposes 
to engage. The objectives are as follows: 

1. to ascertain the needs of the poor of the region and to devise 
regularized means for meeting these needs; 

2. to identify different groups among the poor for which it may be 
necessary to develop different programs; 

3. to coordinate activities of existing organizations which seek to 
serve the poor; 

4. to engage in compensatory activities which would supplement 

work undertaken by other organizations which have been unable 
to do this work adequately; 

5. to provide employment for some of the poor in positions which 
will be created when programs are authorized. 

In pursuit of these objectives, MYCAC has engaged in varied 
activities and programs. At least one major hurdle seems to have been 
negotiated successfully: The Committee is now regarded as the locus 
of the “war on poverty” in Mon-Yough. It has sought and established 
working contacts with the “poor.” Though MYCAC lacks the kind and 
quality of services to the poor found in large metropolitan areas, it has 
enjoyed some successes. Among its activities in support of existing 
institutions to serve the poor, the following are notable: 

1. From the beginning its founders have worked closely with the 
local Employment Service Office, assisting in the preparation of 
proposals for training programs subsequently funded by MDTA. 

2. The founders were instrumental in initiating an evening school to 
give adult drop-outs an opportunity to finish high school. Related 
but separate is an experiment being conducted in McKeesport by 
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A ho Institute for Research on. Human Resources of the University 
to study the effects of a program in both academic and vocational 
curricula upon young high school drop-cuts, 

3, Headstart programs were publicized, explained, and. supported 
when those programs were initiated, 

4, Communication was established with the clergy in the area ex- 

plaining the existence of MACAO and inviting a coordination of 
efforts, 6 

5, Though some social agencies are active in Mon-Yough, many are 
not represented at all, The following operate in Pittsburgh, re- 
quiring travel by Mon-Yough clients if they are to participate in 
these programs; Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind, Child Welfare of Allegheny 
County, Allegheny County Adult Welfare Service, Legal Aid 
Society, the Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center, the Pittsburgh 
Hearing Society, and the Veterans Administration, MYCAC has 
offered gratis its presently vacant offices to any agency willing 
to fill it with a professional person who can provide direct service. 
Thus far, the Association for the Blind has accepted this invitation. 

6, In an unplanned way, arising from MYCAC’s contacts on both 
sides of the labor market, the Committee has come to function as 
a placement service in bringing employer and potential employee 
together. 

In addition to these activities of MYCAC in support of existing in- 
stitutions, there have been some steps taken which are designed to be 
innovative in Mon-Yough. Though the services embodied in these 
activities are commonplace in large metropolitan areas, they have been 

absent in Mon-Yough, Some of the more important are summarized 
below: 

1. MYCAC has recognized the lack of a community center which is 
multi-functional and “total" in meeting the needs of its clients. 

A proposal to establish such a center for nine communities is 
currently pending with the OEO. 

2. MYCAC has proposed the establishment of a Pre- Vocational Op- 

portunity Center for the Handicapped which would include a 
rather complete array of special programs for the handicapped 
persons of the area. 1 1 

3. In addition to the counseling which MYCAC furnishes to persons 
referred to its office, it will also maintain an information and re- 

erral center for persons in need of specific service available in 
the community. 
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4, A proposal has been submitted for a program to identify potential 
high-school dropouts and to intervene with means to discourage 
the potential from becoming a reality, 

5, MYCAC has taken the initiative in arranging to utilize VISTA 
workers assigned to housing projects to participate in programs of 
play and recreation for children resident in public housing proj- 
ects, programs which are under the supervision of the McKeesport 
Recreation Department, 

6, MYCAG is interested in participating in a research project cur- 
rently under consideration by the Institute for Research on Human 
Resources and some of the major steel producers of the area, The 
study proposes to examine in detail the phenomenon of inter- 
mittent unemployment of steel workers with an eye to the feasibil- 
ity of programs of training for workers to be displaced in steel 
mills, in advance of their layoff, 

Some general observations regarding MYCAC are pertinent. The 
emergence of this organization into a working mechanism with a 
charter to promote and initiate change is a realized fact. The admitted 
scepticism and dubiousness of the observers, which were present 
throughout most of their relationship with the events that unfolded in 
the Mon-Yough Region, now are gone. The full synthesis, however, 
has not yet been accomplished, and is not likely to be until the elite 
agents of the Region's political and business leadership take steps to 
affirm positively their willingness to both participate in and support 
the role of MYCAC. However, the second necessary condition of suc- 
cess seems to have been fulfilled, namely that the organization identify 
and relate its goals to the needs of that segment of the population 
which it wishes to represent, in this instance the poorer families of the 
region. 
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COMMUNITY ACTION IN THE 
MON-YOUGH REGION: A STUDY IN 
ORGANIZATIONAL SYNTHESIS 



The earnest national effort to eradicate poverty has engraved uneasy 
images upon the American mind, The urban ghetto, the submarginal 
fanner and the migratory laborer symbolize conditions which stand as 
the foes of the war on poverty, Poverty in the smaller cities and towns 
is less easily dramatized and therefore may receive less attention than 
that which is concentrated in the decaying slum or suggested by the 
rural shack. In the intersticies lie very many towns, most of which have 
their poor. Some of these towns are isolated and dispersed, while others 
fall into natural clusters, related to each other by a common depend- 
ence upon the same economic activity. 

One such cluster occupies the southeast portion of Allegheny County. 
Its communities are strung along the Monongahela and Youghiogheny 
River valleys, extending upward and away from the rivers over an 
abrupt and uneven terrain. Crowding the banks of these rivers are the 
elongated mills which give the region its essential character and most of 
its wage-earners their employment. The remembered past, the present 
and the foreseeable future of the Mon-Yough (pronounced Mon-Yock) 

1. This study has been carried out principally by the two writers but also through 
the participation and cooperation of very many others. The two authors 
together with the “university researcher" referred to, have, since December! 
1904, acted as participant observers with and of the people and the events 
described in the report. They have been provided with constant access to docu- 
ments, records, offices, formal meetings, conferences, and many informal con- 
versations. They have sought to be present not continuously, but often enough 
to serve the double purpose of accurate description of significant actions, and 
of construction of an analytic scheme (“the synthetic process”) which could be 
developed to the point at which it would yield hypotheses for the study of the 
evolution of organization for community action. 

To acknowledge by name the debt owed by the authors to everyone who 
made this study possible would be to identify persons who might not wish to 
have their work publicized, particularly under the interpretations of it which 
are given in the report. The authors arc nonetheless grateful for the privileges 
which have been extended to them. 
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